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Attempts to define poetry lead nowhere but certain things 
often forgotten can be restated. 

Poetry (and all the arts for that matter) and religion are 
one and the same thing. 

Poetry is a science: it is the fundamental science on which, 
in an ideal state of the world, all the other sciences would be 
based because it is the instrument that makes language precise: 
the history of poetry shows how language has been purified 
by the poets into a condition capable of defining their succes- 
sive discoveries. 

In our day, poetry in England has shown an increasing 
lack of awareness of the poet’s responsabilities; indigenous 
English poetry has made no progress since the nineties; 
nearly all the great poetry in English has been written by 
Americans, Irish and Scots while the English have remained 
amateur and provincial. There has been little of really creative 
value in English poetry since the continuous excellence of 
Hardy’s collected edition. 

What is needed urgently in the nineteen-sixties, is for 
the discoveries of the great poets of the twentieth century to 
be built upon scientifically and it is to this end that AGENDA, 
in its new form, exists. Current literary periodicals and the 
book review pages of our leading newspapers present us with 
a complete absence of literary values: witness the recent con- 
sideration, in feature articles, of Mr Priestley’s views on 
‘*Literature and Western Man’’ and the overestimation of the 
poetry of Mr Robert Graves while a re-issue of Wyndham 
Lewis’ One Way Song, the only satirical poem of importance 
that this century has produced, is received with general dis- 
approval. 

The poet is the most responsible member of the community ; 
poetry is concerned with facts, details, emotions, every side 
of human activity: history, theology, science, the mysteries, 
economics, politics: the poet handles the sum of human know- 
ledge as a scientist handles significant data and by defining 
his perceptions of these things with ever greater precision, 
the field of human understanding is widened: language be- 
comes a subtler instrument of communication, intelligence 
is made active, but if poetry ceases to be concerned with things 
of vital importance, or, as has happened in England becomes 
the domain of amateurs and of no possible significance to 
anything, everything declines, and disintegrates. 


AGENDA is edited by Williarn Cookson, 5 Cranbourne Court, 
Albert Bridge Road, London, S.W.11. 
Subscription (12 issues) 10 shillings 

in U.S.A. $2. 


Printed by Poets’ and Painters’ Press 
146 Bridge Arch, Sutton Walk, London, S.E.1. 


A POET’S LIFE & CONTEXT 


re 
by NOEL STOCK 

h, 
be 
e: A SCHOLAR’'S VIEW 
ed 
8 - He was twenty-one or two when it first occurred 

To him, to launch a private war on ‘crime.’ 
ag Felt that, given the chance, a man who heard 
us ‘The facts,’ would come to understand, in time. 
S 5 
by Wrong, wrong from the start, we know, 
ed Nor was this what they had intended— 
ve His editors, I mean—and yet deceptive, so much so 
of They found a place for all he recommended. 
‘or All, that is, till blind spots began to show. 
to Confusion re poetry and the need to define, 
A, His interest in lost tribes and Eskimaux, 
he Helped measure the gradient of his decline. 
ith 
yn- Nonsense, half-truth, even popular delusion, 
on Chained him to his own brand of ‘fact,’ 
he Leading, he little realized, to his exclusion 
am From a world where terms must be exact. 
ice 
‘is- His lack of taste and perception was such 

as to permit him 

ty; Dung to fill competent sapphics. 
ide Such equipment as his did not fit him 
es, To ‘revive’ the Classics. 
yw - 
ng Became like the Pharisee, 
on, All exterior, always ‘in key’ with Pound. 
be- I remember once, excessive praise of Vivaldi, 
nce And his ratbag view of sound. 
2 
te He would talk of San Zeno and the Middle Ages, 
to The usual Poundian emphasis 

On medieval money and wages, 

And a poem that went like this: 
irt, Men who squared stone, set stone to taper, 


In sunlight saw the duomo raise its head, 
Survive between sheets of paper 
And the clean sheets of a bed. 
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The final proof that they were right came 
When they noted the excessive time 

He spent, wrestling to ‘reclaim’ 

For Poetry, ‘the art of Rime.’ 


His fate eventually sealed in Padova 

Where—they left him as they found him—perplext 
Nay even insolent over 

Some minor alteration to a Chaucer text. 


And so left him, left him to note it 
Hook, line and sinker 

In some magazine devoted 

Purely to the esoteric thinker. 


Beaten! by a self-inflicted feud.. 

Beaten! but still the urge to resist. 

In his ‘Testament’ he wrote: ‘“‘Their lives preclude 
The presence of the practicing artist.’ 


THE PRESBYTERY 


A manual for engineers 
Cover missing, out of date, 
Supports upon the mantleshelf 
Belloc on the ‘Servile State.’ 


Father Murphy gives a smile 
And with his smile a gentle nod, 
An angel on the wall declares 
Of Mary got with child by God. 


Holds on her lap a kewpie-doll 
His face anaemic and forlorn, 
Around them as they sit and simper 
The paper on the wall is fawn. 


The table cloth, a darker brown, 

Is lighter than the atmosphere. 

“One thing is certain, the Church is safe, 
The Holy Ghost has made that clear.”’ 


The cadence challenges reply! 
But God, you understand, repays 
A hundred or a thousand fold 
The trouble of a man who prays. 
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Mrs. Keefe returns the cups 
That Father Murphy kindly lent her 
She realigns a knick-knack on 

The doily at the table centre. 


Father Murphy nods again 

The recent news is very sad 

A friend of his, a Jesuit, 

Has word that things are very bad. 


(IN PARENTHESIS 


Continual examination of 
The means he employs, 
Maintains decorum, 
Equipoise. 


Enlivens journalese; 
Certain of what’s behind, 
Emulates Magellen’s Portuguese. 


Controlled in this way 

Silence itself is pregnant. 

The slow building of one’s own voice, 
Segment by segment. 


Compare: the blowfly when the blowfly sings 
Rich and resonant, 

With the poet, 

Who tunes his words to things.) 


FRAGMENTS 


Eliot’s reputation was raised, 

What matters of his poetry put aside. 
The old lurk: they praised 

Ilis unimportant work, and lied. 


Yeats was able to buy books 

After the Nobel Prize at fifty, 

Won, perhaps, because he had a poet’s looks, 
Or at that age, was old enough to be thrifty. 


Another, having poisoned a stream and shunned 


All art—as civic duty 
Endows a college or fund, 
For the ‘preservation of Beauty.’ 
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Wyndham who warned of mental mould 
That matter without mind 

Grows gangrenous and cold 

Died poor and blind. 


James Joyce also died poor, 
Who lanced a century’s boil. 
Lived and died poor 

On alien soil. 


All this hocus pocus 

Fragments of a burnt-out age 

Odysseus caught, and brought to focus, 
In his cage. 


J. V. ANCHORBOY 


Thoroughly disgusted, he drew apart, 
Content to wait and live his life of art, 
Waited for the world to grow better, 

Or worse, in any event, he knew his part: 


His to watch, to suffer, and to write 
The truth; almost, at times, a parasite 
Upon the heart. His calculation was 
To paraphrase an age in stalagmite. 


The sand forever shifting: his reply 

A flat, a place on which he could rely. 

Where, in the presence of selected prints, 

Books, and statuettes, could watch the world go by. 


J. V. ANCHORBOY’S LAMENT 
A manuscript laid aside. 


Ages of elegance are dead 

Fine furniture no longer stands 

In eloquence beside the red 

Draped wall (caught back by golden bands, 


And casting its rich red shadow 
On the pale shadow-haunted wall, 
Where, in sunlight late and sallow, 
Hangs the favourite Constable.) 
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Wihbines ar. 


Revivals one can’t explain; 

Breath of the past; fresh underskirt, 
Echoed by the heart’s refrain, 

Is audible to the alert. 


Yet this way there is despair 
The incommunicable part. 

How tell that perfume in the air 
Becomes a perfume in the heart? 


How trace the desire to contemplate 

Algae or the sound of sea? 

Some new way to implicate 

One’s life, with that of man, grass, tree... ? 


Skill to fashion in the fire 

A subtler vessel of new kind 
Modelled on the heart’s desire 
To store the surplus of the mind. 


COMMENTARY 


Strong and yet frail 
Whose song has made sun to shine 
Lacking you senses grow stale 
Words fail 
Nor words in clear line 
As Shakespeare set his song to love’s design 
Saying love’s seed will have a reaping 
As Golding teaches in his Gold Mine 
And Chaucer has in words’ safe-keeping. 


To think upon our God makes me merry 
Ifow for womb 
Seed forever sighs 
How cherry always makes cherry 
And rest comes to straining thighs 
At the chamber of Paradise 
This happy God is the cause 
And end of all our enterprise 
Ocean and both shores. 


Smell hearing sight touch and taste 
Each sense an handmaid has its share 
Art with Nature interlaced 
As body with body 

Is one pair 
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The lover holds her when her flesh is bare 
Tunes her to her part 
Plays her 
His lady fair 
And deifies an art. 


Copyright Noel Stock 


SOME AMERICANS IN PARIS 


by DONALD HALL 


Here, in the right café, convened by fate, 
These true expatriates accumulate. 

With oaths in ordinary wine, they swear 
They would be writing if they were not there. 
Artists and lovers, fierce in love and art, 
Hate tourist countrymen with all their heart. 
Across the street in existential places 

Café de Flore and Deux Magots, fat faces 
From San Francisco, Canton, Butte and Lynn 
Pay higher prices and are drinking gin. 


Here’s Spanish Moss, the southern novelist, 
Whose accent is as boneless as his wrist; 
Who hasn’t smelled magnolia since eighteen, 
But mentions it in every magazine; 

Whose novel’s hero was an idiot 

Mulatto dwarf, whose limbs began to rot; 
Dixie can make him cry, or so he says, 

And shares this honor with the Marseillaise. 
Old age, at thirty-five, has left a souse, 

And monkeys gibber in his giddy house. 


Next to him lounges bearded Ezra Ounce; 

‘Sixteen will make a Pound,’’ his friends announce. 
Three years ago, a nervous Ph.D., 

Ile heard that Europe nourished poetry. 

By methods of research, he learned with ease 

That Paris was the place for colonies. 

It’s true he hasn’t written yet, alas, 

Except his ‘‘Gay Paree,’’ which will not pass 

A monthly column for the folks back home, 

As adjectival as a Kodachrome. 
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Then Junior Miss, a Junior and a broad, 
Two-fifths ingenuous, three-fifths a fraud, 
Who tried in vain, for three long months of shaving, 
To raise a beard and set all Paris raving. 

Her arm surrounds the narrow, would-be bard, 
And now and then she kisses him quite hard; 
Yet Rumor, evil-mouth’d, has spread the news 
That all this public loving is a ruse, 

That Ezra Ounce and Junior Miss abide 

In separate rooms at night, not side by side. 


Elliott Sandalwood, whose lush disdain 

Gives the thick comfort of a counterpane, 

Is leader of the New Expatriates: 

Rich, lewd, untalented, with English jackets, 
They hope to scavenge, in the right cafés, 
Left-over genius from the palmy days. 

In conversations over tea, he praises 

Paul Bowles and Mrs. Ward in chosen phrases, 
And keeps a drawer of scented woods for smelling, 
And one of silks whose texture is compelling. 


Beside him, and beside himself with drink, 
Slumps withered Hild, who only moves to blink. 
Survivor of the parties of that day 

When Scott, Ernest and Dos were making hay, 
Ile sits befogged among these odds and ends 

Who build themselves on novels by his friends. 
In nineteen-twenty-five he was the man 

Who drank with writers, good or bad, by plan 
And called them by their nicknames in his prime, 
And meant to write, but never found the time. 


By grace of Guggenheim imported here 

To write an ageless novel in a year, 

The teacher Bald sat in a little while, 

But left to write, with someone else’s style. 
Industrious, he follows every school; 

Eight years ago, while writing on a schedule, 
fie made a Trollope novel for the boom, 

Then turned around to pillage Melville’s tomb, 
And now begins on twentieth century names 
By stealing from the later Henry James. 


So sat the clever group. So sags each day, 

And only closing time takes them away, 

Down St. Germain to sleep on unmade beds, 
Where drunken sleep will rest their restless heads. 
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Across the street their rude forefathers sit 
Beneath their scorn, oblivious of it, 
And watch the bearded corduroys that pass 
As Paris scenery, beyond the glass. 

Two heads, one body—neither head can know 
That the same engine makes the other go. 


THEY SAY THERE IS NO COSMIC TIME 


by PETER WHIGHAM 


This moment by the door, 
how warm, tender and mysterious 
it will seem 

twenty years on! 


They will be fingering some yellowed snap, 
my collar will look awkward, 
her hair, funny. 


The light now fails 

and a pigeon flies low over that hedge. 

It has been a day of opaque sunlight, 

the mist clearing at about 10. 

The deck chairs were left out all night 

and when we came to them in the morning 
we found twenty or thirty leaves, 

crisp, pale brown, turned inwards 

heaped in the striped seats. 


The sky is expressionless. 

On the lawn, the paraphernalia of amusement 
are discarded ; 

diaphanous oyster of silk 

fades as I watch. 


The same pigeon flies back (low) to its nest 
and a grey gauze settles over the landscape... 


The evening wind still pushes onwards. 


IMPACT: Essays on Ignorance and the Decline of Civiliza- 
tion, by Ezra Pound, will be published in the middle of June 
by Henry Regnery Co., 14 East Jackson Blvd, Chicago, 
Illinois, U.S.A. London Agent: Bailey Brothers & Swinten, 
Hyde ho. West Central Street, W.C.1. 
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RECENT POETRY 


Reviews are useless unless they point to books of impor- 
tance and get them read. We shall only mention work of really 
creative value in these articles: that is, the few books that it 
is essential that those actively interested in poetry should 
read that have appeared in the last two or three years. 

The important recent literary event has been the publica- 
tion of Ezra Pound’s new Cantos ‘‘Thrones’’ (Faber, 18s.). 
It is Mr Pound’s most considerable historical achievement. 
These are some of the most lucid Cantos that he has written 
and it is by their lucidity that they have a paradisal effect on 
the mind. As there has hitherto been no ‘‘Paradiso’’ in 
English poetry (after the signal failure of Milton) there is 
nothing in English with which to compare these Cantos and 
the preceding twenty: the language has here been made to 
do things which it has never done before or seemed capable 
of doing. The detailed examination of historical evidence 
(there are major historical discoveries in ‘“Thrones’’) makes 
most poetry seem the work of amateurs. 

Ronald Duncan, in his introduction to Rochester (one of 
the finest literary essays of the century) traces the decline 
of the love poem by quotations from Rochester, Wordsworth 
and Tennyson (in that order) and his new volume of poems 
“The Solitudes’’ (Faber, 12/6) marks the end of that decline 
and the rebirth of the form with a vitality that has not been 
seen since Rochester. A revival of verse as song in English, 
this is really creative work, one of the few books that stand 
out from all the tide of rubbish that passes for poetry in 
this country: the most exciting new volume by an English 
poet anyway since the war. 

William Carlos Williams ‘‘Paterson Five’’ (New Direc- 
tions, $.3) is an advance in the art of poetry generally (which 
it illuminates in every line) and of vers libre in particular, 
all those interested in poetry should possess it. 

Thomas Cole’s ‘‘A World of Saints’’ (Editions Imagi, 
3020, Woodland Avenue, Baltimore 15, Maryland, U.S.A.) 
has an excellence and beauty that makes it one of the best 
small books of poems of this century. 

The most serious poetic achievement by a poet under forty 
has been Alan Neame’s translation of Jean Cocteau’s ‘“Léone’’: 
first published in Noel Stock’s EDGE (the most vital period- 
ical of the 1950s) it is to be hoped that it will soon be in 
an easily accessible form. It will come to be recognized as one 
of the great English translations that comprise some of the 
finest »oems in the language. 

Castle Wynd Printers, Edinburgh are to be congratulated 
on reprinting most of Hugh MacDiarmid’s poetry in cheap 
editions, Younger poets have a lot to learn from MacDiarmid 
whose greatest contribution to literature has been his vision 
of internationalism rooted in locality and nationalism. The 
provincialism of modern English poets has been caused not by 
too much sense of. locality but by too little. 

W. G. C. 


LISTEN 


A REVIEW OF POETRY AND CRITICISM 


The Spring double number, price 4/-, contains:— 
Versi Prosaici and Five French poems by EZRA POUND. 


An Anthology of New American Poets. The contributors are: 
ROBERT LOWELL, RICHARD WILBUR, W. D. 
SNODGRASS, LOUIS SIMPSON, ANTHONY HECHT, 
WILLIAM STAFFORD, EDGAR BOWERS, CHESTER 
KALLMAN, ROBERT BELOOF, JOSEPHINE MILES, 
JOSEPH LANGLAND. 


Other Poems by KINGSLEY AMIS, PHILIP LARKIN, 
RICHARD MURPHY, DONALD DAVIE, PATRICIA 
AVIS and JOAN BARTON. 


Criticism. DONALD DAVIE on the poetry of Robert 
Graves. Other reviews and articles by FRANK KERMODE, 
MALCOLM BRADBURY, CHARLES TOMLINSON, 
EDWIN MORGAN, G. K. HUNTER, S. W. DAWSON 
and PHILIP HOBSBAUM. 


Cover design by HENRY MOORE. 
Subscriptions (four issues) 10/-. 


THE MARVELL PRESS, 
253 HULL ROAD, HESSLE, YORKSHIRE. 


Back issues of Agenda are available. The cost of a set 
(1-11) is 7/6d., in U.S.A. $1.50. We should like to draw 
new reader’s attention to the following issues: 

No. 1 contains a pocm by Osip Mandelshtam (P. Russell 
translation) and editorial statement of policy. 

No. 2 A poem by Peter Whigham and article on world 
government. 

No. 4 Poetry Issue with poems by Ronald Duncan, Alan 
Neame, Noel Stock, Simon Orme and Osip Mandelstam. 

No. 7 Where We Have Got To by Noel Stock, the first 
of two articles on the causes of the Second World War. Poem 
by Ronald Duncan. 

No. 8 Where We Have Got To (Part Two). 

No. 9. Poetry Issue with poems by Catullus (translated 
by P. Whigham), Ronald Duncan, Alan Neame, Noel Stock. 

No. 10 (The first enlarged 8 page issue, with cover) con- 
taining ‘‘The Painting’ poem by William Carlos Williams, 
The Cyclops-Ideogram by David M. Gordon, extracts from 
Ronald Duncan’s long poem Judas, and Peter Russell’s 
translation of Mandelshtam’s poem Leningrad. 
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